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price paid for tliis carefully-elaborate work, so free from anachro- 
nism as to have received criticism from the thoughtless on this very 
account, was thirty-five thousand francs. The painting by Mr. 
Elihu Vedder, purchased by the same connoisseur, represents also 
a company of Venetians recreating on the mainland. Weary of 
the pleasure even of floating on the street-canals, or of promena- 
ding through the narrow, crowded vie, these Nature-loving, artis- 
tic Venetians have sought and found a bowery retreat, whence, 
through an arched opening in the trees above them, a distant view 
of mountains, trees, and sky, forms a second landscape, seemingly 
appreciated by the recreators, although two of them are absorbed 
in singing from the same book, and all have an air of repose and 
enjoyment, as if feeling the influence of the scene around them 
rather than analysing it. The softened tone of the greens, and 
even of the costumes, brilliant as they are, shows at once the artist's 
true skill and genius. Mr. Vedder's works always evince these 
qualities. 

Leaving Mr. Lowe's establishment, and continuing along the 
Via Babuino, we soon reach the Vicolo Aliberti, on which are the 
rooms of the Artistic International Association, where an exhibi- 
tion was recently held of works by the members, in sculpture, oil- 
paintings, and water-colours. The Spanish artists won much 
approval in this exhibition, especially M. de Casado del Alisal, for 
his ' Spanish Tyrant ' and ' Blue Demoiselle," as well as M. Tapiro 



for his charming \i\\\t genre painting called ' The Stolen Tomatoes.' 
Among the Italian artists, perhaps the most successful were Pittara, 
Ferrari, and Corrodi. Rondini sent two admirable statues, one 
representing ' Solitude,' and the other ' Syra ' (a character in Cardi- 
nal Wiseman's romance, " Fabiola"). Miss Foley was represented 
by two excellent sculpture-portraits, and Mile. Adelaide Pendiani 
by a likeness of P'anny Allievi. There were fine bronzes by Lom- 
bardi and water-colours of merit by Simoni. 

Returning to the Spanish steps, we stop to admire, before as- 
cending them, the bronze vase, by Mrs. Freeman, in the art show- 
rooms of the American bankers, McQuay & Hooker, and then, im- 
portuned by flower-sellers, reach at last the Pincian Hill. 

There the villa Medici reminds us of the French-Academy Exhi- 
bition recently closed, in which the ' Orestes,' by Lamotte, and 
' Daphne,' by Morot, won the most praise among the paintings, 
and the 'Perseus,' by Marqueste, among the sculptures. M. Bes- 
nard, of this Academy, is favourably spoken of in About's criticisms 
upon the Paris Saloti for "a brilliant study a la Watteau." 

And now. Art, charming as she is, must yield to Nature, even in 
her somewhat artificial form in the Pincian Gardens, where we rest 
under the trees, and among the flowers, listening to the sweet 
strains of the Roman concerto, and watching the gay life that has 
rolled hither in carriages, or comes strolling slowly along the 
avenues; C. L. Wills. 



PRIVATE AMERICAN ART-GALLERIES IN PARIS. 

II.— THE COLLECTION OF WILLIAM STEWART, Esq. 




HE gallery of this eminent art-collector is, in some 
respects, a peculiar one. Mr. Stewart has had 
emphatically what the French term ime main 
heureuse. His keen eye and appreciative taste 
have enabled him to detect, in more than one in- 
stance, the splendour of the unvalued gem amid 
the pebbles of a dealer's ordinary collection. He 
was among the first to hail the dawning talent of Zamaco'i's, and the 
veiy first among amateurs to appreciate the singular and striking 
genius of Fortuny. With these two eminent artists he formed a 
close friendship, which was only terminated by their untimely 
deaths. It was Zamaco'i's who first called his attention to a set of 
water-colour drawings, some eight in number, which were among 
Fortuny 's first offerings to the Parisian public. Of these Mr. 
Stewart was so fortunate as to secure three ; the rest were reserved 
to be shown to the Baron de Rothschild, who declined to take them, 
and they were afterwards sold to the American artist, William 
Haseltine. Soon after, the first oil-painting which Fortuny ever 
sent to the Messrs. Goupil was exhibited at their rooms on the Rue 
Chaptal. It was 'The Fantasie Arabe,' afterwards described by 
Zamaco'i's, who had a noble and honest delight in the fame of his 
great countryman, as " a rain of jewels — a shower of fireworks.'' 
Mr. Stewart purchased this picture for the sum of $1, 00a— it is 
probably worth now ten times that amount. He next bought the 
picture of ' The Antiquary,' a singularly fine specimen of.the young 
artist's powers, for §1,200. About this painting an anecdote is 
told which illustrates tiie affection of Fortuny for his appreciative 
friend. He had often begged Mr. Stewart to sit to him for his 
portrait, but that gentleman, disliking the fatigue and confinement 
of regular sittings, deferred compliance with the request from day 
to day. At last Fortuny took away the picture of ' The Antiquaiy,' 
saying that he wished to make some alterations in it. He also bor- 
rowed a photographic likeness of Mr. Stewart, and when the paint- 
ing was returned there hung above the antiquary's fireplace a tiny 
picture of Mr. Stewart in the guise of a cavalier in armour. 

Mr._ Stewart's gallery is peculiarly rich in specimens of the mo- 
dern Spanish school. Zamaco'i's, Fortuny, Madrazo, Ricos, Ville- 
gas, Arcos — such are the artists whose masterpieces are among the 
gems of the collection. Not that the French artists are neglected, 
as the presence of three fine Meissoniers, and works from the pen- 
cils of Bonnat, Troyon, Vernet, and others, can testify. Besides 



the two pictures by Fortuny, mentioned above, Mr. Stewart pos- 
sesses one of that artist's most celebrated works — ' The Academi- 
cians of the Days of Louis XV. selecting a Model.' This picture 
is an intoxication of colour and of light. It is strangely luminous — 
bewilderingly brilliant. The light sparkles on the glittering golden 
mouldings of the gorgeous hall, it is reflected from the polished 
flooring of pale, tinted marble, it glares in the background of painted 
windows and lustrous columns and dazzling draperies. The mag- 
nificent hall wherein the Academicians are assembled is a transcrip- 
tion of one in the Colonna Palace at Rome, and the pictures that 
decorate the walls in the background are from the Madrid Gallery. 
In the foreground, at the right of the picture, the nude model, 
poised upon a table of black marble supported by grinning figures 
in gilded bronze, her arm rounded above her head, is posing for the 
appreciation of her judges, while her discarded garments lie in a 
heap upon the floor. She is by no means of an ideal beauty ; the 
artist has sought for realism in delineating her undraped form, 
rather than for poetic grace or statuesque loveliness. In the centre 
of the foreground stand the Academicians, gravely considering the 
merits of her figure. They are brave in silk and satin, and velvet 
and embroidei'y ; one old gentleman holds his cane to his nose 
musingly, another glances sideways, with joined finger-tips and 
considering countenance, and all look deeply interested in the ques- 
tion. The walls of the apartment are panelled with rose-coloured 
and silver brocade, against which rosy background is relieved the 
undraped form of the model. When Gerome first saw this picture 
he asked Fortuny why he had not relieved the figure against a dark 
background, as that would have made it so much more effective. 
"Because," replied the young artist, with the audacity of genius, 
" I meant to make it effective as it is." Two laughing busts, one 
in bronze, and the other in marble, are placed on brackets against 
the wall before which the model stands, and the first of these busts 
is so wonderfully painted that it needs an exercise of reason to con- 
vince the spectator that it does not actually stand out in relief 
from the canvas. 

Here also, by the same artist, is ' The Arab Trial,' or ' Set in the 
Stocks,' as it is sometimes called. It is a scene in an open court 
of the AlhaiTibra. The white walls glow with the intense lustre 
of a southern summer day, while in the centre of the picture lie two 
hapless culprits, with bound hands and feet, set fast in the stocks, 
watched by an unsympathising official who is squatting down, at 
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one side of the court, with dangling arms, very much in the atti- 
tude of a meditative monkey. In an inner hall sit the white-robed 
judges, discussing the offence and the offenders. The details of 
the architecture are most marvellously and minutely rendered, and 
the whole picture glows with the almost blinding radiance of tro- 
pical sunlight. 

It would take up too much space were I to describe in detail all 
the works of Fortuny which adorn the walls of Mr. Stewart's gallery. 
Among the most noteworthy of those that remain are the life-sized 
' Head of an Arab Chieftain,' painted by the lamented artist at the 
age of nineteen, and ' The Return to the Convent.' The low, 
v/hitewashed building in this last picture looks a dreary retreat 
enough, even under the rays of a summer sun ; the chaise a por- 
teurs in which the lady has been brought back stands at the door, 
while its bearers are enjoying an al-fresco repast in the foreground. 
This group is most wonderfully painted, and though of minute size 
every head is thoroughly characteristic ; they are every one of the 
coarser Spanish type, and a magnifying-glass is necessary in order 
to fully appreciate the microscopic touches by which the features 
and expression of each have been rendered. Then there are two 
single figures of soldiers, one of them called 'The Halberdier,' and 
sketches, and aquarelles, and unfinished pictures, without number. 
The last contribution which this gallery will ever receive from 
the gifted 'hand now cold in death, is singularly interesting on 
more than one account. When Fortuny was painting his grand 
picture of the Vicaria (now, unfortunately, in the possession of a 
celebrated member of the demi-monde) he mentioned one day in 
the presence of Meissonier that he needed a model for a cavalry- 
ofiicer who was one of the principal figures. " I will be your mo- 
del," cried the warm-hearted sovereign of French Art; "come to 
Poissy, and I will sit to you." The generous offer was accepted, 
and the original sketch — the portrait of Meissonier by Fortuny — 
was recently presented by the widow of the latter to Mr. Stewart. 

The gallery is almost equally rich in works by Zamacoi's, that 
other gifted Spaniard who so resembled Fortuny in his genius, his 
early greatness, and his untimely death. Here we find his acknow- 
ledged masterpiece, ' The Court P'avoui'ite.' A pompous dwarf, in 
gaudy attire of scarlet and yellow satin, is descending a palace 
staircase, while bowing courtiers, in rich costume, wait at the foot 
to do him homage. Nothing can be imagined more ludicrous than 
the grandiose condescension of this pigmy's attitude and expres- 
sion. Beside him walks a noble-looking stag-hound, who casts on 
the group of servile courtiers a contemptuous glance that might 
have owed its existence to the pencil of Landseer. The presence 
of two old soldiers, grey and war-worn, amid the silken throng of 
courtiers, adds painful point to the satire. There are a remarkable 
warmth and richness of colouring about this celebrated picture. 
Scarcely inferior is the vivid and striking painting entitled ' Check- 
mate,' which represents a game at chess played between two richly- 
apparelled court-dwarfs and a scarlet-clad jester. The dwarfs have 
just beaten their antagonist, and, perched upon the table, are 
giving vent to their malicious glee, while the discomfited jester pon- 
ders over the board and is evidently puzzled to see how they did it. 
Next we come across the portrait of the artist painted by himself. 
The picture, which is of small size, represents him in his studio and 
seated before his easel. Slender and keen-eyed, with a reddish, 
tawny beard and delicate features, he looks more like an American 
than a Spaniard. Here, too, is a portrait in the style of Velasquez 
—■Si. stately little infanta in blue brocade, standing beside a huge 
dog, and with a solemn-looking old servant, in dark-brown doublet 
and falling collar, fdllowing close behind her. It is a portrait of 
one of the young daughters of Mr. Stewart. On the opposite wall 
hang two small pictures by the same artist — one representing two 
bid priests sallying forth in the rain, on a begging expedition, under 
the shade of a red umbrella, and the other a dog in full chase after 
a snowball over a snow-covered road. From the same pencil there 
is also a sketch of a recumbent female figure, a study probably for 
a larger picture. 

Placed on a stand in the centre of the room, with the light fall- 
ing full upon it, ' The Duel,' by Meissonier, chains our attention. 
The subject is a more dramatic one than is usually selected by this 
great artist, and in execution the picture may rank among his chefs- 
d'ancvres. The scene is a tapestried room, wherein two game- 
sters, having quarrelled over their cards, have drawn their swords, 
and become engaged in mortal combat. The strife is over— one of 



the combatants has fallen dead (and how wonderful is the prone life- 
lessness of the figure prostrate amid the scattered cards !), and his 
adversary, his head reclining against the tapestried wall, lies gasp- 
ing out his last breath, with his hand pressed to the wound in his 
side. The overturned chairs and scattered cards tell of the fury of 
the strife thus tragically ended. But the works of Meissonier 
almost baffle description ; it is not the thing that is done, but the • 
way it is done that makes their marvel, and the attempt to describe 
the traces of that magic brush is simply impossible. We turn to a 
tiny picture from the same hand entitled ' The Stirrup-Cup,' and 
which merely represents a man on horseback, wearing a red coat, 
and in the act of draining a goblet, vvhich has been proffered to 
him by a servant at the door of an inn. Yet the little painting is a 
marvel of execution — the steed and his rider live, the light has the 
glow and essence of sunlight, and that small square of canvas is 
worthy of hours of study. A third picture, by the same master, is 
entitled ' A Halt of Cavalry ; ' the rugged faces of the hussars, 
lounging by their horses, need a magnifying-glass to enable ordi- 
nary eyes to appreciate their strong and characteristic lines. From 
these masterpieces of recognised genius we turn to the toils of its 
dawning — two sketches of armour in India-ink, probably executed 
for some illustrated work before the name of Meissonier became a 
power in the land. Every detail of the chasing and ornamenta- 
tion is worked out with the same careful and painstaking minute- 
ness that we note in the paintings we have just described, and that 
seems to be the peculiar attribute of the genius of this great painter. 

Madrazb," the father-in-law of Fortimy, himself an artist of re- 
nown, is represented here by several works, the most important of 
which is probably a large painting entitled ' Coming out of Church ' 
— a scene in Spain. Two ladies, one in black, the other in pink, 
have just passed from the church-door through rows of crouch- 
ing beggars. A girl at one side sits selling rosaries, while a ragged 
gamin, seated beside her on the ground, is peeling an orange. 
From the same pencil there are also two smaller pictures, one of a 
girl, in yellow satin and black lace, teasing a macaw by playing her 
guitar, and the other a languid lady in a garden, wearing a pink- 
flounced gown and scarlet shawl, and with her guitar, which has 
evidently fallen from her listless hand, lying at her side. Two 
characteristic Spanish figures are these. There are two Venetian 
views by Ricos, aflame with the white glow of a hot sunlight. 
' The Ring at a Bull-fight,' by Villegas, is almost a reproduction of 
a similar picture in the gallery of Mr. Stebbins, which we described 
in a previous article. The different attitudes and expressions of 
the waiting bull-fighters, some alert and attentive to the fray, others 
lounging and listless, and one grandiose fellow in the midst leaning 
back and smoking a cigar, are extremely well executed. But in 
most of these Spanish pictures one misses the element of beauty. 
Genius is there, and strength, and skill in conveying national char- 
acteristics, but the great charm of idealization of the human form 
is wanting, as is also the deeper charm of human interest. 

From the pencil of Horace Vernet, Mr. Stewart possesses a stri- 
king and interesting work entitled ' Loin de la Patrie '(' Far from 
the Fatherland '). An Austrian prisoner of war has been put to 
farm-work by his French captor, and is guiding a fine pair of oxen, 
while his master is directing the plough in the background. Home- 
sickness, and the sad weariness of captivity, are written on every 
line of the prisoner's pensive face. He still wears his white uni- 
form, and his bandaged arm tells of wounds as well as imprison- 
ment. There is something very impressive and pathetic about this 
picture, which is one of the last that Vernet ever painted. There is 
a Troyon representing a single cow ruminating amid a mass of 
herbage ; this picture is said to be a remarkably excellent specimen 
of this artist's powers. 'The Kitchen of the Chateau,' by Roybet, 
displays a group of servants in the dress of the days of Henri II., 
engaged in arranging and preparing a quantity of game. Bonnat's 
' Gate of the Farnese Palace at Rome ' shows all the vigour and 
breadth of style that have so distinguished this favourite of the 
-Salons. The group of Italian peasant-girls, seated beside the door- 
way in question, is admirably painted. Vibert is represented by his 
' Last Day of Sale,' a picture described in one of my former articles. 
There is a large painting here from the pencil of Brion, represent- 
ing 'A Protestant Marriage in Alsace.' The fair, sweet-looking 
bride, in a blue corsage and scarlet petticoat, and her naif but 
stalwart bridegroom, have joined their hands, and the pastor is in 
the act of blessing the union, There is a good deal of force of 
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characterisation displayed in the delineation of the different types 
of peasant-life amid the groups that stand around. There are ma- 
rine views by Clays, and a snow-scene by Coosemans, and a fine 
painting of an alert and keen-eyed dog by Alfred de Dreux, which 
picture is called ' The Sentinel.' Here is Jacquel's well-known pic- 
ture of ' The Puritan's Daughter,' rendered so familiar to us by pho- 
tographic reproduction— a half-length of a tall, fair, serious-looking 
maiden in a stiff, quaint dress of sober colours, holding her father's 
hat and sword. "There are several good examples of the talent of 
Alfred Stevens, the Belgian artist, among them his ' Love-Letter,' 
and a charming little picture entitled 'After the Bal-Masque,' 
which shows us a lively little maiden in a costume half Highland 
and \\z\ivivandiere, and with her domino trailing over her arm, in 
the act of putting her key in the key-hole of her bedroom-door. It 
is broad daylight, and the candle flickering against the wall looks 
but dim and yellow in the full lustre of day. Two landscapes 
by De Nittis, one a hot stretch of white road under the glare of an 
Italian sun, and the other a marsh lying glassy and reed-grown 



under a grey sky, flecked at the edges of the clouds with gold, and 
with a single wild-fowl flying over the surface of the water, are pe- 
culiarly fine and impressive. 

As I go away, I return to cast a last glance at Fortuny's ' Choos- 
ing a Medal,' and at the fine Zamacois, 'The Court Favourite.' 
The first picture haunts me with its play of opaline light, the shift- 
ing prismatic tints of a dragon-fly's wing, or of the most lustrous 
mother-of-pearl, while the Zamacois is warm and glowing, like a 
ruby. 

For lack of space I must perforce leave many of the noteworthy 
features of this fine collection undescribed — the water-colours by 
Fortuny, and Ricos, and Arcos, the sketches and illustrated letters, 
of which Mr. Stewart possesses a priceless volume, the fans painted 
by Detaille and other great artists. 

Many of the pictures, also, I have been compelled to pass over 
without even so much as a glance. At some future day I may re- 
turn to this noble collection. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



OBITUARY 



MR. FREDERIC C. LEWIS. — This accomplished artist, 
who was the youngest son of F. C. Lewis, the late eminent 
engraver, died suddenly at Genoa, on the 26th of May last, on his 
return from India, at the age of sixty-two. Mr. Lewis not only 
inherited the artistic genius for which his family has so long been 
distinguished, but he likewise possessed and cultivated an ardent 
taste for literature and love of travel. Few modern travellers, in- 
deed, could compete with him in the extent and varied interest of 
his wanderings. He commenced his artistic career when little more 
than a boy, and was for some time a pupil of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
At the age of twenty-one he left England, carrying with him very 
flattering letters of introduction from many of our most distin- 
guished statesmen and other personages of distinction, as he jour- 
neyed through Asia Minor into Persia, and thence to India, the 
latter country being the field of his labours for many years. He 
was there commissioned by all the native courts, under the auspices 
of the resident British authorities, to depict on canvas the durbars 
and other public ceremonies which characterised them : by the 
engravings of those large works he is chiefly known in England. 
Subsequent to his stay in India he visited every quarter of the 
globe in a spirit of research and inquiry on the subjects which en- 
grossed his mind, collecting notes on ethnology. Buddhism, &c., 
&c., with a view to their future publication and illustration from his 
own sketches ; this intention was, however, unhappily frustrated by 
the unforeseen pecuniary misfortunes and broken health of his later 
years. He was ever deemed an ornament to the distinguished cir- 
cles to which he was kindly welcomed, as well from the elegance 
of his taste and manners as from the vast and varied store of 
knowledge he possessed, and which he was always ready to com- 
municate with an originality of thought and language, and reten- 
tiveness of memoiy, delightful to his listeners. 

Thomas L. Rowbotham. — The Institute of Water-Colour 
Painters has lost an efficient member in this artist, whose death 
occurred on the 30th of June, at the age of fifty-two. Mr. Row- 
botham's works are landscapes, painted in a pleasing and popular 
way, and enlivened with figures, generally of sufficient size to take 
a prominent place in the composition. His works during the past 
lew years have been largely introduced into the United States. 

Aloysin Juvara. — This famous Italian engraver died at Rome 
on the 30th of May. Among his best plates those of ' The Madonna 
della Regia,' after Raffaelle, and 'St. Carlo Borromeo,' after Man- 
cinelli, a modern Italian painter, have the highest reputation. 
Signor Mancinelli exhibited two pictures of sacred subjects in our 
International Exhibition of 1862, 'The Virgin and Child,' and 
'The Immaculate Conception.' Juvara also sent some of his 
engravings to South Kensington at the same time — all of them 
portraits— as Pius IX., the Marquis Santangels, Rubens and Van 



Dyck, Rembrandt, and General Filangieri. In 1868 the Academy 
of Berlin conferred on him a gold medal, in addition to which 
he was at various times the recipient of seventeen other medals, 
all of them being awarded as testimonials to his skill as an en- 
graver. 

Christian Ruben. — The death of this eminent painter oc- 
curred at Vienna on July 9th-, after a long illness. Ruben is best 
known to the public as the painter of a picture entitled ' Ave 
Maria,' which being tender and graceful in feeling, and happily 
reproduced, has been extremely popular ever since it first appeared 
at the Munich Exhibition in 1835. Ruben, who had studied under 
Cornelius ever since 1822, was a successful artist in 1841, when he 
was called to Prague to reform the Art Institute in that city, a 
task for which he showed himself well fitted. After eleven years 
of this work, however, Ruben migrated to Vienna, there to under- 
take a directorship of the Academy of Arts in the Austrian capi- 
tal. This post he held for twenty years, at the end of which time 
he retired, leaving a school of rising artists behind him as witnesses 
to his zeal and industry. . This excellent painter and true lover of 
art was born in 1805 at Trier, and was, therefore, in his seventy- 
first year at the time of hjs death. 

Louis Antoine Barye. — This illustrious representative of the 
French romantic school of sculpture died July 27th, aged eighty 
years. He was born in Paris, and served his apprenticeship with 
a steel-engraver. When drawn by conscription to join the army, 
he entered the engineers, and was commissioned to draw plans and 
model reliefs. After 1814 he entered the studio of the painter 
Gras, and followed the courses of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He 
took part in several competitions, and won a prize of the second 
class. He belonged to a poor family, and worked in jewellers' 
shops. In 1827, however, he was enabled to exhibit some busts; 
but his reputation was chiefly made at the following salons by his 
studies of wild animals, to which he gave a character that has 
never been surpassed, or even equalled. He once showed, in a 
group of 'Theseus fighting with the Minotaur,' his twofold talent 
of expressing the forms of men and of animals. His success in 
the presentation of the latter has caused his high qualities as a por- 
trait-sculptor to be forgotten. He has, however, executed several 
statues of men on horseback, and has given a proof of his great 
decorative talent in four groups — the 'Peace,' 'War,' 'Force,' and 
' Order,' which crown the angles of two of the pavilions of the new 
Louvre. He became a member of the Academie des Beaux-Arts 
in 1868. He was also a painter, and painted various wild animals 
in water-colours — lions, tigers, boars, and stags — with great power 
of drawing and very vigorous colour. These water-colours have a 
rare charm of their own, and many of his brother artists have 
wished he had oftener painted them. They had all learned to 



